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A FRATERNAL DINNER, GIVEN BY JAMES STOKES TO WORKINGMEN WHO BUILT HIS HOUSE. 
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BI-CENTENNIAL OF THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 
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HOUBLON’S HOUSE, FIRST SITE OF THE BANK 


notes are cashed and deposits made, is large but conven- 
tional in appearance {n introductory card from any 
well-known citizen will readily enable the visitor to 
inspect the interior departments where gold and coin 
are weighed and the notes printed, as well as the fine 
chamber sacred to the directors’ deliberations, 

Directors of the Bank of England alone have power 


to grant strangers admission to the vaults, where bul- 





lion, specie, and miscellaneous treasures of plate and 
jewelry are stowed away. Quite recently—and possibly 
it is still the case—the vaults contained a quantity 


ornaments of gold, the remainder of the in- 
English by the Ashantees, the West 


of barbaric 
demnity paid to the 


African tribe with whom Great Britain had a war in 
1873-4. The rest of this tribute has been transformed 
into sovereigns at the Mint. It depends upon circum- 
stances, of course, how much may be in these vaults, 


but a fair average would be about thirty million pounds, 


or one hundred and fifty million dollars. 


Strangers at the Bank of England are always struck 
by the gorgeous appearance of the attendants, or port- 
ers, as they are called, who wear salmon-colored dress- 
coats, red vests and silk hats. 

In addition to the vaults, the Bank basement con- 


tains quarters for soldiers, thirty of whom are stationed 
there, all the year round, from 7 P.M. to7 A.M. During 
the riots of 1780 an attack was made on the Bank, and 
the military guard has since always been maintained. 
The soldiers come from the Wellington Barracks or 
Tower of London and are always drawn from the House 


AN Hi 


PRINTING FIVE-POUND NOTES 
hold Brigade, the only foot regiments stationed in the 
metropolis. The guard is changed daily, and, according 
to an old custom, the Bank presents each soldier with a 
bright new shilling and provides the ofticer of the guard 
with a costly dinner for two. He can invite any one he 
chooses. Formerly the officer was given a guinea in- 
stead of a dinner. 

The first note issue of the Bank of England was made 
in 1695. Each note was of the value of twenty pounds, 
or one hundred dollars. There were none smaller until 
1759, when ten pounds were issued, and in 1793 the pres- 
ent five-pound note appeared, Early in this century 
one-pound and two-pound notes were issued, but these 
were called in in 1844 and now there are none below five 
pounds, In England, oniy the Bank of England issues 
notes, gold being generally used; but in Ireland and 
Scotland nearly all banks issue them, in amounts from 
one pound upward. Scotch and Irish bank-notes, how- 





ever, are not a legal tender in England. The highest 
Bank of England note is for one thousand pounds. 
When it is said that every one of these English notes 


now in general circulation could be paid on sight by the 
Bank of England in gold, without touching one penny 
capital, their solid value will be appreciated. 
Throughout the United Kingdom they area legal ten- 
der, except at the counter of the Bank itself, where they 
must be paid in gold. They are made within the Bank 
walls, and when a note first comes back in the ordinary 
course of exchange, it never goes out again, but is can- 


or its 





celed, held for ten years, and then destroyed. The 
amount of bullion and gold coin perpetually passing in 





ik is enormous, the daily average of 
the counter being forty-five 
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thousand, 
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In 1844 an Act of Parliament, called the Bank Char- 
ter Act, divided the Bank of England into two depart- 
ments—the ‘‘issue’’ and the ‘“‘banking’’—and the debt 
due the concern from Government was credited to the 
issue department, permission being given to issue notes 
against the debt without holding gold to cover them. 
As mentioned above, the original amount of this Govern- 
ment debt was million two hundred thousand 
pounds; in 1816 it had increased to fourteen million six 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds, and in 1844 one- 
fourth of this had been paid off. From 1860 to the pres- 
ent year it has remained steadily at eleven million fif- 
teen thousand one hundred pounds, or fifty-five million 
seventy-five thousand five hundred dollars. Govern- 
ment pays to the Bank interest on this amount, at the 
annual rate of two and three-quarter per cent. 

The Bank of England's capital has gradually in- 
creased from its original figure—one million two hun- 
dred thousand pounds—to its present amount—fourteen 
million five hundred and fifty-three thousand pounds, 
or about five times that sum in American dollars. The 
only reports of the Bank’s condition ever published are 
its weekly statements, briefly showing its assets and lia- 
bilities. The average value of the notes in circulation is 
from forty to forty-five million pounds sterling. The 
average amount of the Bank’s deposits may be closely 
computed at from thirty to thirty-five million pounds. 
Of this about five millions, usually, are public funds. 
In round American figures, therefore, the Bank of Eng- 
land holds on deposit from one hundred and fifty million 
to one hundred and seventy-five million dollars.* There 
is not any single bank in the United States holding on 
deposit more than thirty million dollars, and even that 
would be high showing. The Bank of France holds, on 
the average, one hundred and fifteen million dollars; 
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the German Imperial Bank about one hundred and seven 
million dollars, 

It is a fact that the Bank of England failed the year 
after it was started—in 1696! But in its early days it 
was an object of jealousy to the private bankers, who 
were constantly instigating runs upon it, with evil in- 
tent. Many attacks upon its policy have been published 
from time to time, some of them, probably, justifiable 
enough, if we are to judge from the evidence contained 
in the voluminous reports of Parliamentary committees 
appointed between 1797 and 1819. In 1824 the Bank 
held in its vaults fourteen million one hundred and 
forty-two thousand pounds in gold, an amount up to that 
date unprecedented, In 1825 a financial panic swept 
Great Britain and seven hundred and seventy banks 
went under, Gold was at a premium, and in December 
of that year the tendency of foreign exchange had de- 
pleted the Bank of England’s fourteen million pounds to 
one million pounds. Fortunately, an old chest full of 
one-pound notes was discovered, and these were issued 
to meet the emerge ney. 

The Bank of England has a Governor, Deputy Gov- 
ernor and twenty-fuur Directors. The two former draw 
salaries of one thousand pounds a year, and the latter— 
who must each hold two thousand pounds of stock—five 
hundred pounds apiece per annum, The total number 
of employees is one thousand and fifty, inclusive of de- 
partmental chiefs, and the complete pay-roll reaches the 
annual sum of one million four hundred thousand 
pounds. The new Governor, recently appointed, is Mr, 
Albert George Sandeman. 

The only joint-stock bank in England up to the year 
1826, this great concern was also, for nine years later, 
the one joint-stock bank in London. In 1835 the London 
and Westminster—-which, in the extent of its transac- 
tions, probably ranks next to the Bank of England—was 
established, as well as forty other joint-stock banks. 
The latter were distributed all over Great Britain. 

The exclusive right to issue notes payable on demand 
had been granted, in its original charter, to the Bank of 
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AUTOMATIC WEIGHT-TESTING MACHINE. 
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OF THE BA 
} nd, but the exclusive right to receive deposits had 
not. The Bank was founded in a period when the term 
“banking’’ mainly signified the issue of notes; our mod 


ern method of banking by deposit was then in its earli 
est infancy. 

The English Government deposits the nation 
and draws for the national expenses, in and from the 
Bank of England, and the bullion reserves of every other 
bank are also deposited there, so that the institution is 
the hub of the country’s monetary system. This re- 

rve rarely falls below ten million pounds, the average 
ing between that sum and fourteen million pounds. 
e daily transactions of the Bank often reach six mil- 

yn pounds, 

Bank of England stockholders number about two 
hundred and eighty-four thousand, and the yearly sum 
paid to them in dividends is about twenty-five million 
pounds—or, say, one hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars. Sums payable on annuities reach a total of 
seven hundred and seventy-five million pounds, or three 
billion eight hundred and seventy-five million dollars, 

With these gigantic figures before us, we can appre- 
ciate the philosophy of Mathew Arnold’s reference to 
dividend day at the Bank of England: ‘‘My dear sir,”’ 
said he to a tussy city merchant whose nerves were 
shaken by his perusal of the newspaper reports of 
highway robberies and murders in railroad cars, ‘‘sup- 
pose you and I were to be killed, dividends would still 
be paid at the Bank of England—there would still be the 
same old crowd at the corner of Fenchurch Street.”’ 

Within the past year Bank of England stock has 
varied in price from the highest figure, three hundred 
and forty-four pounds a share, to the lowest, three hun- 
dred and twenty-five. It is now probably in the region 
of three hundred and forty-one pounds. Since the year 
1875 the average annual dividend has been ten per cent. 
During the ten years—1753-63—the Bank paid the lowest 
dividend in its history—four anda half per cent; and 
in the year 1697, the highest—twenty-seven and a half 
per cent. THOMAS DONNELLY. 
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THE CURZON-LEITER MARRIAGE, 

WASHINGTON society was greatly interested in the 
latest international marriage whereby another beautiful 
and wealthy American girl has become the bride of the 
son of an English nobleman. On Tuesday morning, 
April 22, Hon. George N. Curzon, M. P., son of Lord 
Scarsdale, and Miss Mary Leiter, eldest daughter of 
Mr. L. Z. Leiter of Chicago were made man and wife. 
'he ceremony took place in St. John’s Episcopal Church, 





THE WHEELING CATASTROPHE. 
A SHOCKING disaster occurred at Wheeling, W. Va., 
shortly after eight o’clock on the morning of April 
10 by which six persons lost their lives and several more 
sustained grave injuries. The cause was the collapse of 
the old W. T. Burt & Co. building on Main Street, which 
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Washington, in the presence of a lar 





g company of 
guests, among whom were relatives of the bridegroom 
from England, and numerous friends of the bride from 
New York, Chicago and other cities. Others present 
were Mrs. Cleveland, members of the Cabinet and their 
Wives, officials of the British Embassy and Judges of 
the Supreme Court. There were also four Bishops in 
the church. The bride wore a simply made gown of 
white satin trimmed with old lace, and a tulle veil fast 
ened with a bunch of white orchids. She also wore a 
quantity of diamonds, including a coronet, the gift of 
the groom She was attended by her two sisters in 





gowns of pink mull over pink satin, and Jarge pink hats, 


Each carried a bunch of pink roses 








A full choir bridal service was rendered, but 

e the greatest simplicity was observed in the 
monies, and few decorations were used. A _ ple: 
incident was that when Mr, and Mrs. Curzon lef ’ 


church the waiting crowds outside clapped hands and 
cheered for them. The bride and bridegroom ackno\ 

edged the salute with evident pleasure. The demonstra 
tion was repeated when Mrs. Cleveland ap} 
wedding breakfast was partaken of by about one hun 
dred and fifty guests at the Leiter mansion on Dupont 





Circle. The presents, which number a thousand, were 
not shown to any but me mbers of the two familie in 
exception being made for the gift of Mrs. Cleveland—an 
antique silver loving-cup of exquisite workmanship 


Mr. and Mrs. Curzon sailed for England on Saturday 
on the ‘‘Majestic. They will go direct to Mr. Curzon 
London house, ré 





ning in town as long as Parliament 





is in session and ‘rward will probably liv t Kedes- 
ton Hall, the country seat of Lord Scarsdale, in Derby- 
shire 
-@e-« 
L FRA VAL VQ 
THE true spirit of fraternity was expressed in the 
dinner recently given by Mr. James Stokes, on the oc- 


casion of the completion of his handsome mansion at 
the corner of Park Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street in 
this city. Two hundred contractors and workmen who 
had been employed on the house were invited to dine 
with Mr. Stokes, at the Industrial Building 
ington Avenue. Here is an example which 
wealthy citizen who builds himseif a home mi 
follow. Among the guests wa 
member of the Council of Arbitration, and who made an 
interesting address, commending the spirit which had 
inspired the idea of the banquet.—(See first page 
ay tee 
\ WEEK'S DEATH ROLL. 


APRIL 26.—At Metuchen, N. J., John M. Board 
April 24.—At St. Johnsbury, Vt., Franklin Fairbank 
at Chicago, Nathaniel 8S. Jones, the veteran speculator 
April 22.—At Fairfield, Ia., ex-U. S. Senator James | 
Wilson; in this city, Mrs. Louis Livingston Seaman 
April 21. \t Rochester, N. Y., Colonel R. H. Schooley, 
lawyer and politician. April 20.—At Chicago, General 
R. E. Stevenson, ex-Adjutant-General of Colorad 
April 19.—In this city, Charles Knox, the well-known 
hatter; at Shelbyville, Ky., ex-Governor R. C. Wick 
liffe of Louisiana; in London, Sir George Scharf, artist 
and author; in this city, Frederick Stinson, theatrical 
manager. April 18,—In Norwich, Conn., Judge 8, T. 
Holbrook; at Glenwood, Cal., Colonel Thomas B. Robb, 
formerly member of General Grant's staff 
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THE LATE DANA OF YALE 


THE death of Professor James Dwight Dana of Yale 
University is a great loss to science, and to the brilliant 
circle of scholars with which he was so long associated 
Professor Dana was born in Utica, in this State, in 1813 
The fame of Silliman drew him to Yale, where his 
scientific tastes were strongly marked. soon alter 
graduation he was appointed by the Federal Crovern- 
ment mathematical instructor of midshipmen on the 
ships ‘‘Delaware’’ and ‘United States,’ and visited 
France, Italy, Greece and Turkey. He then became as- 


was being enlarged and rebuilt. Without a moment’s 
warning, the walls fell to the south, crushing with their 
weight the four-story building occupied by the firm of 
T. T. Hutchinson & Co. This in turn crashed into the 
north wall of an adjacent three-story building, seriously 
damaging but fortunately not demolishing it. Few 
persons in the buildings at the time of the collapse es- 
caped without injury and four were hopelessly impris- 
oned under the debris. A\l- 
most as soon as the buildings 
had fallen, tire broke out 
among the ruins, rendering 
the task of rescuing the hap- 
less victims caught by the 
falling walls one of super- 
human difliculty. Driven 
back by the smoke and 
flames, the firemen were 
ovliged to leave the unfortu- 
nate prisoners to their fate. 
Three of them were employ- 
ees of T.T. Hutchinson & Co. 
The fourth, Mr. Pritchard, 
was a merchant of Buckhan 
non. Two other victims of 
the catastrophe were the 
Very Rev. Father Parke, of 
Mt. de Chautal, and a West- 
ern Union Telegraph boy, 
both of whom were passing 
by and were caught in the 
falling walls. The firemen 
worked for hours before 
they could subdue the 
flames, and were assisted by 
the spectators, of whom a 
dense throng had collected. 
Sensational rumors were 
started about the number of 
victims killed, but an inves- 
tigation proved that but six 
lives were lost. 

The body of Rev. Father 
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rue New Yorl es has long been renowned for the 
thoroughness and excellence of its literary review and 
ha latterly issued a seri of tatistical circular ol 


especial interest to authors and publisher In these cir 
culars the number of books reviewed and the amount of 
given to each is carefully set forth; and the 


space 


| " 

totals’ show figures which are almost amazing. The 
Times cannot be reproached, as so many of our reat 
dailies are, for neglecting the interests of literature for 
politics and tittle-tattle. Copious book reviews are now 
printed in the 7 on Wedne iy, Saturday and Sun- 
dav of each week 


o'clock in the evenirz The deceased cle rgyman had 
just arrived in Wheeling on the morning train and was 
walking to his destination in the town when this awfully 
sudden death overtook him He was one of the best 
known priests in the having been for many 
years Vicar-General 


diocese 


The accompanyin r illustrations are from photographs 
taken at the scene of the disaster 





Parke was recovered at six THE WHEELING DISASTER—SCEN! HILE THE FIRE RAGED 
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‘ W ye 1other To 
i i} Hut t t lls 
nit ! poetic heave t 
that t hh SLL les, if 
ire native, spontaneous 
can leny it! All you'll deny 1 what 
tine atch for you Hpottiswoode | 
l’'m a thousandfold better Phe 
‘ | ear to you, at this | r, tl 
every dollar he has, by t den 
‘ i ould exu feel IK S Ph I 
youd prot 1h that one precious 
ch talk Vish you ill I ll 
i Istly \ f you haven t WI for 
| t t V ve hasn't « u f 
ither r it matter, has your It’s 
! it the door of your In t 
! fu re | l Let it 
vou, and drive out the false, degrading 
| ther ts rightful p ¢ 
t ( ea stood irresolute bhere 
he ¢ juent } rin Adam Strang- 
with i most rude bluntn But 
é rea é ate I lers 
: idde rid I gr t tl j 
na | I I tii { I « uid i ' t 
no r tk Vase ivy Wl 
t ‘ I grant 0, t I 
I \ 
I marry you I world 
\ tral ford iiter a L¢é 
l 1 des] ibiy Weak, 1 ues pie 
re, and tn go on for years 
No doubt I shall doit. . And ne 
t take my hand Let it 
ter t i ow I sha 
eV Wait Aunt Alida ve! l 
1 I shall go, and I shal 
I Now ne more xdi-by, and 
Mingle vour ontempt with 
I no right! 
iwav from him before he had i chance 
the 1 t lim he saw her shay 
er. ther S to himself a 1 ind 
et reat whi ended in a heavy sig! 
such sighs the same instant, were 


multitudinous lips of other like sufferers 
‘ \ 1] 
t Would not all of 




















t des} rike with him its benumbing 
won t agoni but it could not maim. 
t bleed it it could not kill. He would 
t I fore ion ind trv to forget 
t last him his lifetime—who 
‘ i tter tl 
h \ t sadnes \ 
I il rau Ye he a I 
rit 
lered, eve t i e « 
sophy With hands f d lin 
. homew ird 1 t wi h w lid 
it t I i 1 of Hig 
( wm piitu ot the moonlight id 





























HES ! | bition of thes lety of 
\mer il 1 ed, is deserving of more 
ittention fro e | ian it is receiving Itisa 
reflec on tl t of the citizens of New York to 
t i the galierl i el vy When so much tine work 
adorns the wa No dou many bum lovers of 
xd pictures who would enjoy the Exhi yn find the 
entrance fee of ftv cents too much for the limits of 
the irses if tl 
1d ! yi 
tl I i ! 
‘ tii i i 
t ' 
i Lilie 
{ ' . 
| 1 the Sha 
I in t Vanderbilt Gallery. It repre 
rior ¢ " i dio, in Which a lady in a 
olored ¢ re ing t Visit of a friend 
in white lhe two are seated on along, low div 
tistically draped and furnished with cushions. 
res] ve attitude ire full of action in the re 
enat Ww ch the phras mav be applied to the 
ind deme or of a woman of breeding, when « 
linary s intercours¢ The refinement and dis 
tinction which characterize all Mr. Chase work are 
pre here in the highest degree. The details of the 
pict re ! 1 out th wonderful accur there 
is nota e or a tint that does not lend sometiiing to the 
charmir completeness of he whole. 1 care has 
been lavished on t rge pastel by Chase called ‘*My 
Hor it Shinn | ch nevertheless is a most at 
tra interior na ! i linpse 
( th irt a t ( shows 


me choice landscay Tlie Road to 
the Se | full of poetic 











If i Olds Same minor 
key ft and tender O Iwo of My 
Childrer Breezy Day at Shinnecock, October,’ 

Back From tl I Idle Hours lired, Still 
l nd ‘*Portr of Miss G 

I place of ho rint Vanderbilt Gallery is occu- 
pl iv J. Alden Weir rge canvas “‘An Autumn 
S representit a mother ad walking home 
at 1! t. The at > > I al an 





pheric effect peculiar to early autumn 1 
Plat 














gested ( G itt shows very worthily executed 
landscape entitled ‘‘Hillside 1 The g un 
dulations of the hil le and the thick verdure ers 
them are a faithful transcript from nature. Of Kenyon 
Cox’s “Temptation of St. Anthony’ I should say that 
it tempts no one else. The woman who is the central 
figure is aggravatingly uninteresting, and the agony of 
the Saint seen t refore absurdly overdone. The com 
position of the piece is fine, but the characterization, in 
my judgment, is quite weal ‘Sunshine and Life, y 


LL. P. Dessar, represents a peasant woman of more than 











ordinary comeliness, watching by the cot of her sleeping 
infant lhe humble room is tlooded with sunshine, and 
the strong mother ve, Wl seems to emanate from 
the woman and st und the child, lends rare dignity to 
the s ne 

One of the ms of the Exhibition is H. O. Walker's 
Th ichanted Wood, Two boys, almost nude, are 
making their way through the wood. The figures are 


Childe Hassam’s light and sketchy 


not without interest, though not a very deep 











one Cecilia Be ‘ n vel good rk. Her 
Study in Bla nd a woman in white witha 
black kit on her sh is most artistic and denotes 
ol lerable powel Also in a little unfinished “‘portrait 
ofa 1 this artist attains a certain distin 
t oul in t exn { of many olher women 
artists. Will H. Low beauteous wood-nymph is un- 
happily out of drawing, her head and hands ng much 
too large for the rest of her With these defects rem- 
edied, the picture ild be not without charm. F,S 
Church h ilso le } the law of proportion in 
Flowers of th \ir S. Robinson's On the 
Clift ul picture of two girls in white look 


There is something wist- 
le a ude of the girls. There isa 
a woman by Robert Reid, and Mar- 











hast 

iret Wendell Huntington shows two landscapes fear 
fully and wonderfully made. It requires some study to 
discover the method in their madness rhis is Impres 
sionism run riot Morning Sunl t.’ by Herman 
Hartwick, is very satisfying in color and arrangement. 


The Yellow Rose,’’ by Sergeant Kendall, is evidently 
a portrait of a very attractive young woman, charmingly 
posed, but the painting is cold and flat. W. Day Stra- 





tor’s ‘“‘Study”’ of an Eastern girl in scanty drapery of 
transparent black stuff is more successful as to coloring 
and molding of the figure. Robert W. Vonnoh’s por 


trait of Colonel Edward Morrell is extremely interesting 

both in subject and treatment. There is a quaint Old 

World charm about Albert Herter’s ‘‘Philippa Picard 

Marvy Brewster s ‘‘Margaret,’’ a girl in white 

illiant green background, is cool and etfect- 

ive \ Capri Girl,’ by Margarita Pumpelly Smyth, 
i clever 
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THe flower carnivals in California are delightful, 


and awaken, in backward springs like the present, a 


touch of envy in the breasts of dwellers in 





States. Santa Barb 





ira and Los Angeles h 


oms this 





ticipated in the Carniv: 


former town had held tivals yearly since 1891. 





Happy Ca rnial their fields, after the 

rains of November ar uber, brilliant with vivid 

reen, and then comes a wealth of floral beauty which 
1s } sant » cont I 

, \ wa 8 3 

s y f 

u wa 
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PROOK LPOS(TIS 
O&O LoL LLB ELOLOLOPLOLOFOFIOOIOOTOOOS OI ue 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
‘Why! Says G 
CHAPTER III 
ae T was 1 ht-and-thirtieth birthday, the 6th of 
of June as crossing the fleids outside the old 
d& cathe t) Thad been to see an outlying | 
tient of my employer’s—a bed-ridden old womat 
‘ 3 little importance in the world as myself—and | 
now returning. The sun was high, and I had 
t iftly I was glad to sit down in the shade of 
id elm near an old-fashioned country stile for rest 
itv was so pv that no railroad ca i 
t l s of it, but as I sat I heard the puffir nd 
» neg ,adistant train It st PI t the cot try 
i went on 1, Sound fair r a fainter 
th 1 i ether el I must 
hav f 1 into a day-dream i have iowed time to 
me with ting, for 1t was tl r tep 
i ! I ’ ich rtled me 
. i) a mere t I ! el ! ! i 
iway A i hie 1 nad ! 
} ‘ i I th fore n 
ru ny ir with a sen of if iarity 
| | recognized Dupre 
\iwavne he said lhe question declared itself in 
i 1inly as in his voice Is it Alwayne 








[ could reply he had seized n 




















in both his own. ‘“‘My poor dear Alwayne! 
wr, poor, dear, dear fellow! I have been huntin 
you for half a year.”’ 
[drew my hand from his grasp and faced ] 
not the greeting you gave me the right to 
fro i y a" l said 
I he answered But vou are | rved to 
nd how shall I speak to you low shall I 
your pat n : 

\s for that,’’ I told him, ‘‘tyou may spare yourself 
the troubl My innocence never should have needed 
proof toa man who knew me as well you did L vow 

feaven, that I would have taken the word of no man 

» world against you In such a case ib here re men 

world who are not born to such a baseness as | 
§ l accused of, and lam one of them 
\lwayne!’’ he said “Alwayne! Listen to reason 
ssing money has been found. {nd where do vo 
t k? In the safe, in the room in which you oO 
1 py night!” 
ile pu h with such ini é I ivi¢ 

h I had half turned to leave im, IL pa land 

isavagely: 

What of that? 

Vhat of it! It is as clear as day. You had see 

fe in the upper room You had « rved to the 

ld Professor that the ! was not secure there 

ise the safe had no lock You had noti i that the 

rs in the room below closed with a snap. You 

t tosleep, dreamed of danger, got up in your sle¢ 





iway the money for safety, locked it up and had 


Hout it 1 the mornil 








ill 
Rubbish!’ I answered I never walked in my 
1 my life.’”’ , 
How do you know that?’’ he retorted You kr 
if the most, that you have ne I n told 
e, my dear Alwayne, the facts are prove! There 
no question of your intent There is no doubt as to 
yw the thing happened. And Miss Gord let ell 





beartbroken since the money was found 
1 re to her than even when tl rr truth 
to have been forced upon 
\ you remember j 
Wha s I answered \ I but : 
1 cer ity what she saw I 1 
lid 1 
tl rote I iW t v lid the 











ti » fl I the j roo 
} l re necl LS 
t I ! inde and I Ss and 
la ut me rv hand 
ind for a st nad two | t pr 


t the mome vhen we two last 

















































Yow , 
ittered i | I 
\\ J 11a t | 
V ere I »elu 
i ol i teil you ; 
found 
My | I respond ‘ i 
Intere the 1! 
\ i y 
old! va l a i Ir : 
I 1 tt I rial When t ey 
the casi i ra 1 nd 
lo t ! is found n 
hor f yw, and wa ell 1 r ho \ : 
t Sur but more ti 1 the nd 
tiere iin | | e with I I } 
that, t Iw iw ! | iid oh 
and the w uest felt trained t . ; 
Wi it else Vv 3 it 
That pro | Ke I re ‘ 
I 1 int ,ou L set 
! nt or ) é hote t | 
meantime I | 30 thing « » tell y I : 
here alone I oO to ‘ I é 
wa { to arrar yown l | : ! ‘ , . 
you everythir whe we My pa . t 
drivel V the 1 road the | t i t : ' 
{ hay 4 Till turt r to ravel, t \ t ! r 
| u I am ] \ I su \ " i 
ther i t i Vv { \ iv , 
1 said nothir nd had indeed mn ng t I 
had t indiffer ever I ' 
ner\ ( teres 1 , : “ 
ire t : 
I have er I Oo ir 
wayne. t | t 1 
ure under é ( iiferes t \ 
horribly, degra 
| ilered 
r ‘ ‘ 
det | i 
che l I 
You have d é ; 
[iss Gordon l ! wv I 
‘ hich |} ti I , 
! that | 
she ha 1 I } iffer : . 
tT} I t 
c { i 
| ! 
d ) v. to 
‘ I 
} i T } 
t iin 1 
\\ | 
l el 
) i al ‘ \ ! . s 
} nt outt her 
( he i ! r i ) yy ‘ 
not t leve 1 rea : + , 
prove that to your own sati if I . 
belies nst \ ras ‘ tno! but y : : 
! i tha , you cl ! | 
| ! no ¢ le! t or | \ i r ve rel 
' ike 1 s { ’ I | i ' ‘ t 
you are « t ! ‘ ‘ 
if ) | , ( ré 
Fi . t Cw og I I é H. I , l 
ded it ) i nea | 1 ive , be . 
Phialite nd l I d | ; I " t t 
} for a , \ | , 
tur \ i I I ! 
upon thet eentr " ¢ ' j -@~ 
1 ( I V ever | ! 
7 it he 1d, t vyro i y j I 
rlish t [ have tay ' 
ind IT will ) i , ‘ : 
v l } ‘ ry } | ‘ ‘ 
‘ “] j Ta) re p I I 
tot white t ) } l 
iat e 
! 1 to I A 
iVvs your ¢ I 
I t é i r I 4 
it 
( r rot! rt 1 ‘ l 
we i for l t ‘ 
tir r l i patter i no I 
land t i | 
t 
I 
i 
t Ww | i I 
r 
A 
| 
6a: : 
mv e 





NICARAGUA AND THE INTER 


~y > Pri eviva f our A rican ree 
t rf , eas the questio of N rayuas 
y ! it ! tot orid at large becomes 

F 


OCEANIC CANAL. 





nportar to u re i of her 

ral t t Ly between the two reat 

‘ ists of the United Stat and 

l the territory through which an in 

te i cut und the auspices of this 
iovernment, itis evident that any attempt by a Eure 
| Powet » establish a footing upon Nicaraguan 

t to erect naval and military estallishments on the 
I ind o1 ) of the adjacent small islands, 

! irded with suspicion and Jjeal 
ou \ i in the first decade of the twen- 
t tury Ww probably boi a“ pulat n of one 
hundred tati ! t irdiy tolerate the surveillance 
of tl iterway furnishing the shortest route from its 
Atlantic to its Pacitiec coast for ips and steamers by 

\ otner ] , er ‘ ‘x vernmentl - 

But as itis clear that the construction of the canal 
will ha r-rea n tlect pon interna ral com 
ner will, in a rtain measure, compel the reor- 
panizat f isin the great ports of Europe and 
\ rica vi fact, revolutionize the carrying trade 
fr \ustralia and from the Pacilic Coast, the display 
oO rtain amount of ilousy and apprehen n by 

iritime nations like England and France and Spain is 
natura to be exp ted, when, after delays innumer- 
ible, the United States at last decides to ‘‘dig 

It is encouraging to tind that these feelings of alarm 
ind disquiet are to take no more disturbing form than 
the “incident” recently discussed between the Cabinets 
of London and Managua; and that England, in exacting 
from the tiny Central American State a satisfaction 
which she believes due to her dignity, has given solemn 
assurances that she will not infringe upon the interests 
of the United Stat With the word of England thus 
pled 1, there is little fear that any other European 
nation will try to check the endeavors of Uncle Sam to 
beyin and finish the canal lo him, as the one most 
lat Vv interested, belon the dut f creating the new 
venu for i i ind there i not the smatlest 
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ison to fear that he will ever misuse a guardianship well-known and understood by the acute politicians in 
Central America as they are by the members of the Brit- 
Nicaragua bravely pricked the bubble of 
the Mosquito Coast protectorate, or Government, or 
sland chose to call it. This territory or 
the Caribbean Coast from 
the Sisin Creek to the Rama River, and fully forty miles 





which he « 


operation with European Powers 


I England just a 


present seems courting the abrogation of the Clayton- 


Bulwer treaty, under which she claims a joint protec 
torate over the canal when it is completed 


Certain events in Nicaragua have, within the past 
few vears, somewhat shaken the foothold which Great 
Britain had obtained in that section of Central America, 
and which she had kept rather loosely, but still persist- 


ently, for more than two centuries It was a bold move 





ROBERT HENRY CLAREN( 


The deposed chief of Mosquitia 


for a little country whose whole population might be 
set down in one corner of London to beard the British 
lion by forcibly breaking up the ‘*Mosquito Coast Gov- 
erninent,’’ and substituting Nicaraguan authority for it. 
Certainly this could never had been done were it not 
that the two plain and simple paragraphs of the ‘‘Mon- 
proclaiming that oppression of a South 
(merican State will not be tolerated by this Govern- 
ment, and declaring against any further extension of 
the European political system to this Continent, are as 


roe Doctrine 


A-MOSQUITO-HOMS 


maintain without interference from or co 


(VoL. XV., No. 4 


ish Cabinet 





whatever En 
reserve,’’ stretching along 


inland, had enjoyed a kind of independent position un- 


der the nominal protection of Great Britain, from 1655 


to 1850. In the latter year the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was negotiated, and under that treaty England resigned 
all claims to the Mosquito Coast. Furthermore, by the 
treaty of 1860 she made over—ceded absolutely—this 
protectorate to Nicaragua. 

How is it, then, that forty-four years after the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty she was found still in posses- 
sion on the Mosquito Coast, and so firmly intrenched 
that the Nicaraguans had to use force to obtain their 
rights? The incredible delays—the supineness of the 
United States in bringing the great canal enterprise to 
completion—furnish a sufficient answer. 

The former Kingdom or Captain-Generalcy of Gua- 
temala included Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. These all became sovereign 
States in 1821, when the domination of Spain was thrown 
otf; but they soon formed a federation, called *‘The Re- 
public of Central America.’’ This in its turn was dis- 
solved in 183, and since then the States have been dis- 
tinct Republics. The Nicaragua of to-day is bounded 
by the Caribbean Sea on the east, extending from the 
lower or Colorado mouth of the San Juan River to Cape 
Gracias a Dios; and on the west, the Pacific Ocean from 
the Gulf of Nicoya to that of Fonseca, embracing, says 





Y TOWN 


Squier, about one-third of the latter. The northern 
boundary follows the river Segovia at Cape Gracias a 
Dios for about two-thirds of its length and thence runs 
in a right line, northwest by north, to the head of the 
river Roman, and thence also, in a right line, to the 
point already indicated on the Gulf of Fonseca. The 
southern boundary, separating it from Costa Rica, runs 
in a right line from the mouth of the river Salto de 
Nicoya, or Alvarado, to the lower mouth of the San 
Juan River. 

The area of the little country is about fifty-nine thou- 
sand square miles. Great Britain originally set up a 
claim to nearly half this territory, on behalf of the ‘‘sup- 
positious King of the Mosquitos.’”’ The boundaries of 
this claim were mightily elastic; they were finally so 
extended as to embrace the whole coast of Central 
America, from Cape Honduras to the northern limits of 











New Granada. Costa Rica also had pretensions to a 
certain part of Nicaragua; but neither hers, nor those 
of Great Britain, have ever been admitted by Nicaragua 
or recognized by civilized nations. 

The sentiment of Nicaragua with regard to the mat- 
ter is epitomized in the remark of Don Toribo Teran, 
President of the Senate, in his speech on the occasion of 
the treaty with the United States, in 1849: ‘The Amer- 
ican Continent belongs to Americans, and is sacred to 
American institutions.’ 

The council at Jamaica in 1774 claimed for the Mos- 
quitos the entire coast from Cape Honduras to the north- 
ern branch of the channel of San Juan de Nicaragua— 
about one hundred and eighty leagues. Lord Palmers- 
ton, in a diplomatic note in 1848, aftirmed that ‘‘the 
King of Mosquito might claim to the Escudo de Veragua, 
thus embracing the whole coast of Costa Rica. In a 
document printed after the session of our Congress of 
1849 we jind that ‘‘the British Government assert a claim 
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for the Mosquitos to the distant mountains,’ presuma- 
bly the Cordilleras, and in Nicaragua to the lake of 
that name. 

And what were these Mosquitos, behind whom Eng- 
land stood for so long a time? They were squalid sav- 
ages, without ambition or capacity for progress; in the 
old days as now the obedient slaves of anv British Con- 
sul. It is related of one of the Mosquito Kings that the 
Consul had to hunt him up, and threaten him with con- 
dign punishment if he did not wash his face and keep 
sober whenever a European visitor appeared. The mild 
boy-chief Clarence, expelled recently by the Nicara- 
guans, was of a little higher type than this—but not 
much. 
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Mr. Squier relates the prophecy of an Irish mate, 
who visited the Mosquito Coast, that the Stars and 
Stripes would soon wave above it. ‘‘Hurrah for Old 
Zack! (President Taylor) and it’s him that can do it! 
,outed the enthusiastic Hibernian. 

But ‘Old Zack”’ did not do it; nor was the canal en- 
er} in 1849, pushed, for graver affairs ab- 
sorbed the attention of the United States, The mythical 
domain of the Mosquitos was kept up; it was one of 
those fictions which must have made the Foreign Office 
lerks in London grin every time they put its name upon 


terprise, begun 


papet 

ait (Anthony Trollope has left on record his impressions 
f the Coast in 1860, as follows: ‘‘We have a Consul- 
jeneral whose duty it is, or was, to have under his 
weial care the King of Mosquitia—of the Mosquito 











MAP SHOWLNG LOCATION OF THE CORN ISLANDS 
Coast as it is generally styled. Bluefields is the chosen 
residence of this sable tyrant; but Greytown is the cap- 
ital of his dominions. Now it is believed that, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of the United States, and to the 
American reading of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, the 
protectorate of the Mosquito Coast is to be abandoned. 

It will be a happy day, I should think, for our Con- 
sul when he is removed from Greytown. Of all places 
in which I have ever put my foot, I think that is the 
most wretched. It is a small town, perhaps of two 
thousand inhabitants, at the mouth of the San Juan 
and surrounded either by water or impassable forests. 
The native population are the Mosquito Indians; they 
are to be seen paddling about in their canoes, selling a 
few eggs and chickens, catching turtle, and not rarely 
getting drunk. They would seem from their color and 
vsiognomy to be a cross between the negro and the 


} 


H. M. 8. “‘ROYAL ARTHUR.” 
Indian.’’ And so in fact they were: of negroes re- 
cruited from the English colony of Jamaica. 

In Nicaragua occurs the separation ofthe great chain 
of the Cordilleras into two divergent ranges. The range 
which runs southwest to the Atlantic Coast intersects 
the San Juan River about fifty miles from its mouth. 
At its northern base, and nearly parallel to it, flows a 
large stream—the Rio Escondido—shown on the old maps 
as the ‘“‘Blewfields River.’ All the streams on the south- 
ern side of the range fall into Lakes Managua and Nic- 
aragua, or into the San Juan River. Around Lake Man- 

gua the scenery is grand, and the little capital called 
Managua is charmingly situated. Here are the Repub- 
lic’s otfices—rather small, for the Senate has but ten 
embers, the Assembly eleven, and the President’s 
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numbers four. The President is elected for 
four years; the present incumbent, Senor Zelaya, is an 
intelligent and active man, and a thorough believer in 
the project for an offensive and defensive union of the 
South American Republics. 

Other towns—Leon, Grenada, Rivas, Managua—all 
have the same general aspect; the decaying church, the 
little square with low buildings, the lounging, straw- 


Cabinet 
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liatted men, the burden-bearing women, the slouching 
Indian, Scattered through the country are many mé 
morials of Walker’s filibustering campaign. The jour- 
ney along the San Juan River, with its frequent changes 
of steamer, and its Indian boatmen, is picturesque ant 
entertaining. The population is mainly Indian 

Lake Nicaragua is the great feature of the country 
It is one hundred miles long by forty-five wide. On its 
south shore stands the ancient city of Granada, and just 
below it is the extinct volcano of Momobacho—five thou- 
sand feet high. At its base are several] small islands of 
volcanic origin, On the same shore with Granada, forty 
miles distant, is the city of Nicaragua. The sole outlet 
of this region is the river San Juan. 

The Chontales and Segovian uplands of Nicaragua 
enjoy a mild climate, but the rest of the country is dis- 
tinctly tropical in character, with a wet season begin- 
ning in May, and a dry one ushered in by November 
The wet northeast trade winds sweep in from the At- 
lantic, and give a heavy rainfall on the west shore of 
the lake. The flat, low-lying Mosquito Coast is very 
malarious, 

The country is a treasure-house as yet hardly visited. 
Sugar, cotton, cotfee, indigo, tobacco, maize, 
wheat, rice, mahogany, logwood and Brazil-wood are 
the chief products. Silver and gold are found in the 
mountain regions, and pure sulphur can be exported in 
Immense quantities. 


cacao, 


The digging of the canal will nat 
urally bring in its train capital to develop the rich re- 
sources. San Juan del Norte is likely to become one of 
the most important ports on the coast line of the Con- 
tinent. 

That the English should have seized it just about the 
time it became certain that California would fall into 
the hands of the United States is highly significant. 
“The seizure was made,”’ says E. G. Squier, ‘‘under the 
shallow pretext of supporting the territorial pretensions 
of the tribe of savages, or mixed negroes and Indians, 
called Moscos or Mosquitos, and in virtue of some equiv- 
ocal relations which the pirates of Jamaica anciently 
maintained with them.’ rhe collection of humble 
dwellings now generally known as “Greytown” was 
the principal port of entry under the Spanish dominion 
for three hundred years; the river was defended by 


massive fortifications; and no Mosquito Indian resided 
there. England herself recognized it as belonging to 
Nicaragua by blockading it as a part of her territory. 
The Mosquitos were probably more surprised than any 
one else when they were proclaimed as owners of a tet 
ritory to which they had never pretended. The story 
of the Belize usurpation, the seizure of Roatan, and the 
occupation of the Mosquito Coast point directly to the 
conclusion that England 
meant to make herself su- 








preme in Central America. 
The action of the Nica 
raguans in sweeping away 
the remnant of the Mosquito 
usurpation has involved the 
little nation in a quarrel 
with Great Britain. There 
was of course an attempt 
to restore the Mosquito chief 
Clarence, after he was ex 
pelled, but it failed. The 
angry Nicaraguans sent out 
of the country the British 
consular agent, Mr. Hatch, 
and a dozen other English 
subjects. For this England 
proposes to ex ict hiteen 
thousand pounds in “‘smart 
money.’’ She was to have 
done this on the 25th of 
April, either by bombard 
ment of Corinto on the Pa 
cifie ¢ or by blockade 
of Atlantic and Pacific 
ports; but it is doubtful if 
the raguan Govern 
ment could raise the 
even under pressure 
ure of territory 
tary occupation 
considered unfriendly acts 
by this country, and Eng- 
land professes complete 
Will she 


oast, 


Nic 
sum 


Seiz- 


friendliness to us 
relinquish all 
keep a footing 
raguan Coast, or to 
on the Corn Islands, and 
she until the 


ret one 


will wait 
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canal is ¢ ympleted before 


makes a fresh move 


she 


It is the duty of : ngas in the work of opening 
new ) finish it as quickly as yx ‘ 
For, until it is done , jlications may often crop 
up. In 1851 Engl inexed a little group of islat 
just off the northern She m 

peat the manceuvre off Nu 
must not forget that the 
Important relation to the routes to be 
opened by the canal. Let him reflect that they ought 
to be under his flag If are not placed there soon, 
he may one day tind converted into a f¢ 
naval statior 


The Pacitic ¢ 


the waterway 
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irapua Me 
Hawaiian Islands 
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untimie 
new 
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them reign 


one of them is c¢ 
to spring into importance as as the canal i 
Nicaragua will then be much talked of 
But that is no reason why she should suffer 
Egypt the force 
Power, 


has several good harbors. Some 
soon 
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LUTHORS'’ J 
THE Authors’ Guild, a young but + society of 
people engaged in literary 
esting entertainment at Carneg 
\pril 20. It was called “The 
ings,’’ and some of the best-kno 
try participated rhe interest of 
matters was shown by a brilliant 

in the vast hall Git 
president of the Guild, was 
by the ladies and gentlemen who had consented to read, 
and conspicuous among them were Mrs. Louise Chan- 
dler Moulton, Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, Colonel T. W 
Higginson, Richard Henry Stoddard, Richard Male 
Johnson, David Christie Murray and the ever your 

though venerable Stephen Massett. Judy by the 
immense throng in attendance the receipts must have 
been very large—a fact on which the Guild is to be cor 

gratulated, as the funds destined for the 


writers in distress and for eneticial purposes. 


pursuits, gave a most inter- 
ie Hall on the evening of 

\uthors’ Easter 
wn writers of the 
the public in 
hiilling every 
Wilson, 


Read 
coun 
such 
auciehce 
Jame (rrant 


seal nerai 


urrounded on the platform 


Olm 


ing 


are relief of 


other t 


+o 


British seem to be greatly interested in Richard 
s race-hors¢ They say that all the American 
racing methods are entirely different to theirs, and that 
the spectators looked on with the curiosity a 
Eau de Gallic was washed down with soap 
and water, and given a long drink. Mr. Croker’s recent 
winnings foot up one hundred thousand dollars. 
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i expected to create a gre 
Money Democrats of Illinois 
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of silver, without 

16 to 1. 
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comedy 
it sensation 


THE Sound have or- 
ganized in Chicago, 
opposed to the unlimited coinage 


ternational co-operation, at the ratio of 


AN official statement comes from the 
commissioner in Thibet that Notovitch’s 
finding a heretofore unknown life of Chri 
tan monastery is a fabrication 
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| Powe ‘ ne of the Ecle { ell as Cornelius Mathews, Edwin 
I re Barry hn Dyott, J r Walla I his father, Michael Doheny, 
M I i i I i} wher Hic Lalo Sam Ward, Donald McLeod 
J ind t I r of thi roi The fun at the big long table in the great 
‘ n n # score or more OF Clay pipes at a time Was great indeed, and 
u Pov vith good terial for daily dishes to his spicy colunin in 
} 
| id t d is a diligent « tributor to Lantern He was the 
ithor of a book of fun, too, as well as of ne clever poems and dramati 1eces, 
fter t d surceased Powell for many years acted as the sprightly and 
er edi Bud Se. of w more later on, 
Lhe pre lay i t roduced here 
ere ibsolutely no nece tv for a Preface to sucha work as this, its Title 
l uihciently suyvestlve slr nt vious and unmistakable, 
Neverthe 

In deference to established usage, and asmuch, as one of our artists has 
taken it tor yranted that something of the kind ought to be, by giving us a capital 
headi 

iherefore, 

It bei L we cnown fact that all Yankee Doodledom languishes for some 
nedium through which the combined rays of Wit and Humor, collected from all 
points in one brilliant focus, should radiate through the length and breadth of the 
land, drawing forth from obscurity hidden merit, and exposing to public view all 
errors and enormities popular or personal, as the general benefit may demand. 

Be it understood that, the Lantern is intended to supply that deficiency. No lack 
of take the shine’’ out of 


livi ] 
individual 


npartial hand, and blazing 








material will there be to feed its flame, for it promises to ‘ 
, Vain-glory and Hypocrisy. Held with an unflinching and 


radiance upon all, it will depend upon the 


ymimetry or disproportion of the object reflected upon, whether the 


with equal 


hadow Cast be Ciassic or grotesque 


In witness thereof 
rhis is our hand and 


Below are some specimens of its illustratior 
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dig ehomep spe Riot SONG OF FREEDO®@. gg rie 


<i > i ‘ i ‘i nas sue . # 
S f ceeded in evolving a good acting | 
Uh 3 play out of Du Maurier’s ‘‘Tril ; 
is seemed impomsitte. Written for the Daughters of the A | rlier : 
ere it iss And there is Mr. A. M. 
r miling in his box-oftice. } 
engali, and not Trilby, is the centre , 
ot which Mr. Potter has extracted : 
‘he novel. But he does not over- 
the poor heroine of the tale so ut- DEDICATEI TO MRS ant v1 | | Vi : 
yassome havesaid. Oursympathies, : 





18s 


ire With the victim of Svenga 
nendtoend of the stage narra- 
Yes, even when, to suit the play- 
: t's need, she is persuaded not to give 
Billee, as she had just promised 






























vould. I think, indeed, we liked \ LINDA DI i 
ll the better for her change of mind ‘ 
; not noble, like Camille's sublime , , With Enthusiasr ; ; ‘ 
« ~ — r 
ritice But it Was womanly — } —" 
cri i i anly. 5 : “ 
. oprano I { . ” ad } 
Mr. Potter’s point of view, mort uf : 3 < ~~ ¢ ¢ 
4 never 
t was almost indispensable. For 10 West I : 
: . 2 Ww i \ I 
could be only one of two things nebo t t F t } 
sh of Dumas masterpiece or a +. Th wy r e A a 
- i 
founded upon hypnotism. 4 Fa 
1 hypnotism had the great advan Soprano Il Gy Sams —¢ — » ¢ a “ spe pe 
ah c I i 
lramatic novelty. The subject had 04 __¢ A 
idled now and then by foreign Alto! ro = ; > 
! y old Dumas, among others, in ev + ae ¥ 2 ° . , 4 ’ ’ A ; ‘ 
n of Balsamo,’’ and, more re ) r 2 West j f ; j , 
2 pen g f hes a t { roar j ! ( 
by Robert Buchanan, in Phe ; ‘ : . t > 
; * . q i weary tr I é I 
ita But nobody had made much hs $7 ‘ r i t " . 
* Me The Ay yp 
m this side he Atlantic, and few 3 t 
is side of the Atlantic, and Alto n a = = 
{in it . oe « Z vw 5 1 
e " es # ‘ i 
jo believe in new things—strange J + v = « a : 
p u 
it may seem—in this hew country, yo ay — 
> , 1 + irtu t I ! 
the drama is concerned, Mr. A 6 { o -g¢ ¥¢ os | 8 5 “ : f i 
F , waa 99 ‘ o g z 5 . = - § oe ov. 2 © Fe n w f " 
Palmer had no faith in ‘‘Alabama Piauo d f | | bene dees righ ud « ! ! 
i was a departure from the hack / oe ae ' aan x * " a ¥ ie | pi : 
i form of play) till the critics praised \ Pie ef . oz ¢ p— te ’ , ‘ ' $ 
‘ al * ee ll ‘it rere I I I ( 
\nd when a genius—Gerhardt Haupt ‘ é = $ . ; 2 
: ve" ¢ ra ol . 5 ef Vay it 
ive us his incomparable ‘‘Han } ; P é 
last year, it was denounced bs 7 a 
is blasphemous. a ater 
. . > . 4] —= 1ied I rt ‘ whi ‘ 
rilby,’’ while constructed on familiar 74 = 2 » = rt t t th | 
e € rie I ‘ I 
deals with matters which to most ———— J é =. —- a 5 abies 
= ~ i ‘ hat even h \ il 
il infamiliar. I notice with surprise court of k I ! it - or {f i dos t * ee : * , 
. ate : he + . . n , en rocf 1 tl 
the erudite reviewer of the New York gal - las res, Fror , . , 
. : West.cr From ev t ind ‘ ] reet lr | ner 
in writing of the play, declares the . 3 I ; : it : : ; 
- ¢ + ‘ a , . “ gues " y ’ il I < ‘ nent ( I 
iotism in it ‘‘a mere fantasy,’’ unreal 4} — on — _ > 3 : ) : 
= < . t ' re ! t or ‘ I 
inintelligible. If Mr. Dithmar had Se Ow ag =: t= a—s— st o) re = rl ; 
. * a . ene ! I t t I ‘ 
‘ ilted the reports of the French Acad ; - ms ~- ne whet ; " : . 
" . . Inston tt hil nite if 
e! vhich have appeared within the past ee ; — 
j : J j rout hike ty t t => ; — = Henry C. De Mille ra gre adr t Fi 
: lve years or so, he would have been iS = = >—~— fete ; oe or a ni a y Set + Bagg 
4 ‘ il. 
CH ; -: l sont % a h t-ors, of F t wrot t he | é 
=f Dr. Chareot long ago brought ‘‘Braid oso P é jo witli , f , 4 rl rool » Mr. Horner: 
= = a} i From h ie 
d or hypnotism, within the pale of West-ern plain, From ¢ te. ful tr tl : 
x = : ° . A - . thi 
3 practical and demonstrable science. In Dig OR + BU view, The guer ) » and | ; Mr. 1 wt | 
" " i r I ( Vir torne " é 
the face of the Salpetriere experiments, at I + = f : sr : 
} ‘ 2 TO ¢ mn 4 am e t } il é ) nt 
is not safe to be too positive about Sven 7 s . . ’ 3 ez 3 « 3 z + z = Pek, ee i ; 
ind his power. ‘The closing incident nd —— . - He ] aad 
: a . — — fe gee Ville ( ! il ! ! 
rilby,’’ though dramatically strong, SS a Sp == f "er hr 
. = = z ; ‘ | he y « 
probably opposed to sense and truth. ts § 3 Bis Bf { a4 te { ewe Ta 3 oo 
E J # a $$s3. 2 ae es , 2 : | ‘ tsforad ‘ 
rest is plausible. And is it certain }* e } | ss « 3 A r ' 
| ' — . t i i 
the playwright meant us to assume = 3 } \_—_# 1 r—p—t-e 7. a ‘ 
e . 4 ' ‘ + , ( ‘ 
Prilby died of hypnotism? She may 5 ¢ Fs I? Z a ” aa ros tl ib-plot, a : 
of common heart disease, in nd v ” , =. ss ' . <- with ! i 
: by horror. 
» eerie side of the last act, of course, rl 
ie suggestion that Svengali, or Sven : : age = ; 
. s astral aftermath sends Trilby the ee ny | ’ ‘ _ mee ' ms Gen , 


‘ erious photograph which kills that bs $ 2 J = a 3—t : SS roe , oe “y 7 hn We ' 





\nd this has certainly not “ “8 oe “¢ aK : ' 
to do with sense or hypnotisin, fag ee eee ee aN ee eee cee al 
he abhorred Svengali either is or is {rain Pro - tect nd «guard from. age te age. With fre sword thine for the 1 of Err 
] When Mr. Potter makes him true Pro . tect and keep iu afe with Thee OO Lord vg t Er | hh . t. however the 1 , ” for 
t once, he ceases to be plausible. 4— : =: — ; r " ( Wilde to | - 
re say neither Mr. Wilton Lackaye, 3 og tz a a oS € : ¢ ——s—s-4 ice th e 


interfeits Svengali at the Garden 
nor Miss Virginia Harned, the 
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ive Trilby of the play, bestowed inver , i 
thought upon the scientific aspects ring! Pro tect and coun-try’ fate And y 1 keep o'er the a ! . { in 
‘plot. It may be questioned whether a a at pa a bright a , ee eee ree . | pene : ly ' 
» artists had so much as heard of aes a re Ta eee) G. haek és aktene simpli. one of the n catchir f 
e4 tism till Du Maurier’s book was . ; the | | 
led, + ; { t — + ‘7 Ear In tl ¢ 
iny case they act convincingly v ~~ ¢ - ie eo Se a Bx fcstucle hoa clad \ : 
xh to make us blind and deaf to Mr. “ Panay t eon! yee 
rs little flaws and inconsistencies. — = $+ = =2 t 2 ze ‘mou ne that 
triumph of the piece is largely due to = J = vot $ ; eS $= Tree ; ht ‘Le Collier d ‘ 
ind to their comrades, Mine. Cat a | i =e $ Cy Necklace ta Vv 
vy (the Mme. Vinard), Mr. John Glen- = my! iar rl re | Pen ee | | i n here next ! 
ng (the Laird) and Mr. Leo Diet- # 4 + 4 e—s € t ca i Ee —- =: { Py . Mr | > i { 
vein the Zouzou). seas x v e <3 ~ a i re . = mer I t ] t »> tha ! 
have been warned by various writ- bag #3 Z bd F nd nut n the Yor 
yn the daily press against the iniquity ne ¢ autum: ’ th ppre a e magi 
letting our aversion for the person cer Pe Siilicnid 
ir Wilde mislead us into taking it for . om The opera on closed for ( 
ted that his works are bad. With all - == —— —=— SS SES SS SSS 1 , ‘ sy Prete gh ' 
has been said to this effect I quite = a = a S - — ‘ r —_ tior p - ' ~ M I bhe ' 
I am not sure that it is kind or o. pen gate: Pro. tect thy coun.-try fate pr Rect = thy atry’s = fate ( l 1 iv di voted ) ich ¢t a : d 
or needful to produce those works 1 free-mens might: Pro - tect thy ban- ner bright pro-tect thy ban-ner bright * , et : . 
now. Butif they are produced they it - age: Pro - tect thine her a ne tite nee 9 ~ 4 re avg rti TC ae 
ild be judged upon their merits only. wey woo dot ae ne , acihorts ons areal Gl ahis’ momkteaae dou 
he merits of the farce by Oscar Wilde, é = Zs be > eo con Z 4+ 4-4 irt ‘ in the aT 
ed “The Importance of Being Ear- 5 ie 3 : : fe hope } = : t 
which was performed for the first _ x I —— ees i ; 
‘in this community last week by the Ss Se Se = SS ee s+ F Za 
dians of the Empire Theatre, are = it! ‘si a ie ™ ie tiie 
too plain: while, on the other hand, dy pro “ t ps b - ay brighe 
sins are lamentably clear. ier P F tect thine her- it age 
leniency of Londoners to men who hov. 0 Lord throughout E- te ty. am 
once won their favor is almost | ; ; ; 
lless. It has rarely been more pa- f . # == ev F j eumuman 
exemplified than in the case of Mr. nn = sf uu , . . 7; 
Megs aalieand play. Shek eile @ . a SHORT JOURNEYS ON A LONG ROAD 
is “The Importance of Being Ear- z rt =! ry === 
t’’ been signed by any one less popular a Par $ $ Pom j 
Mr. Wilde was at the time of its orig ~ | * 3 ir 
production, it is safe to say that it} a —— dh ey Pe Ft Ft A—ti ? 
ild never have achieved success. That ft i=: dei® tt — + PS 4-4 ga 
y one could sit through an entire per- -' a Z ‘ : en vve ~ 
’ e 





lance of so dull and strained a piecs 
out distress is truly marvelous. 
it facts are facts. This farce was Copyright bj 
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DAYS AND NEW 
BARBARA. 


t} ht tl 


OLD 


Cuts 


re t t 1Ou e now vanished Whit ity 
rf | 1 myself lingering lovingly in a certain 


in that 


ildern ‘ re the waters of the la 

ypwed rather siu hiy beneath the traggiing 

\ ) tre | ret Esquimau, in the coolest of 

ttor ment pushed his light craft through 

t id l¢ ro the towers of a struct- 

ore associated, perhay than any other in that 

f irl ith the pr tive architectural history of 
' Building of California, which repre 

duce { the character of those early mission 

churehe rected by the Spanish padres and their Indian 

converts in our far uthwestern land 

, re f the f i of San | Rey M 














t ! here i from El Carmelo, and there the 
t t h i ist y at fair Santa Barbara, this 
buildi ford in opportunity to study the best feat 
ures of Spanish-American architecture, as well as an al 
uf re I io 

Just ich restful haven after the bustle of the 
greater Vanit hau eem the little town of Santa 
Barbara, folded tenderly between the empurpled slopes 
of the Sa \ Mountains and the sea, which here 
hollows out the land in a blue crescent, across whose 
level expan ne may look to the Channel Islands, usu- 
ally violet-shadowed in the almost perpetual sunshine, 
but sometimes lashed by the fury of the waves during 
rare torimn 

rhe spirit of the times is fast sweeping before it the 
traces of antiquity in our oldest towns, but in Santa Bar- 
bara much Old World juaintness till lingers, and the 
modern villa raises its balconied and turreted front side 
by side with the ancestral home of the old Spanish fam- 
ily, one-storied and built of sun-dried bricks, its thick 
wall irrounding an open courtyard, where may be 
8 t original tinaja, or water-vessel, of Indian work- 
manship, still replenished to refresh those who seek 
sh ron the broad veranda from the intense rays of a 
semi-tropical sun, A step further, and one enters China- 
land, where the flaming red posters of the present 
inhabitants have changed the character of the Spanish- 
Mexican houses, and where an unknown jargon re 
pla s the ace ts of pure Castilian, 

Thre nverging lines of mule-cars will take the 
traveler through the village, to its environs, or a mile 


along the shore woof the mules, familiarly addressed 


by frequenters of the route as ‘‘Susie’’ and ‘‘Rosie,”’ are 
surely the lon tught-for oldest inhabitants; but would 
any one who values the fitness of things wish to see 


them rep d by any method of Rapid Transit? This 


permits a passenger to alight, transact 
seat, while the public convey- 


system, which 

rand and resume his 
“ exactly to harmonize with an atmos 

irry ought to be unknown, 

ta Barbara and the mountains opens the 


athe watt t 


»where h 


valley of Montecito, whose big grape-vine rivals that of 
Hampton Court, and from whose ranches the vision 
travels past orange groves and forests of live-oaks to the 
shining stretches of the beach Into the heart of the 
foothills winds the Mission Canyon, and at its entrance 





inds sentinel the ‘‘Mission,’’ in a spot fair enough to 
satisfy the hearts of the Spanish fathers who here planted 


th ross in Lis6 








t over from the last century,’ indeed, seems this 
« tered re ind the almost mediaeval life which 
cents i rown-robed Franciscans still walk 
its a I I rit its chime of bells (cast in 
S nt it vespt and compline in its 
d } lw Amo the prim borders of its 
old ur e band of some long-forgotten 
er | it rude representations of Madonna 
purgatorial tires, which a century of in- 
cense | what softened, and the marbleized mural 
decorations w rried out, under the direction of his 
superiors y of the Indian doubtless, who now 
sl nt t er ird under the belfry tower. 


where the birds twitter 


ntain 


IN SANTA 


ONCE A WEEK. 


their antiphonal chorus, suggests, in its decay, many a 
one across the sea, and instinctively the picture arises of 
hat Certosa di Val d’Ema crowning the cypress-clad 
slopes of the Tuscan bills, or the old home of the Capu- 
chins nestling under the vine-leaves of Amalfi, as one 
looks through the belfry arches down the quiet valley. 
rhe representative in the present day of this long 
line of monks is known as Brother Anthony, whose fur- 
rowed visage is familiar to all visitors at the monastery. 
The ban excluding the fair sex has been lifted but twice 
in seventy vears, once to admit the Princess Louise, and 
favor of the late Mrs. Harrison. 
Brother Anthony is ever ready to offer the cup of 
water to the tired traveler, or the wooden box, 
transformed into a sketching stool, to the eager artist, 
is the may be. Presently his shuffling footsteps 
will be heard echoing down the corridor, as he comes to 
inquire if the improvised seat has proven satisfactory, 
assured that it has, will ejaculate: ‘‘Is that 


again i 


cold 


case 


and whe 
» my dear? Thanks be to God! 
The peaceful idyl enacted here year by year gives 
place during a few brief days in the spring to a stirring 


when the knight of old reappears in armor 
leaves and blossoms, and, with arrows winged 
strives in the War of the Roses, or 


roman 


woven of 


with flowers, again 
in the tilt and tournament, to win the banner which he 
longs to lay at the feet of the ‘‘ladye faire’ who flings 


his colors to the breeze from the tribunes, or perhaps 


rides in state in his triumphal car On the occasion of 
this fiesta the whole county 1s given over to merry mak- 
ing, and the entire town transformed into a stage for 
the floral pageant, 

Even in the arrangement of show-windows all sordid 
ill re forgotten and the shopkeepers vie with each 
other in displaying the most elaborate decorations, in 
which orange and green and white are the colors that 


lominate and are repeated in the hues of the 


USUALLY pre 
lemons, oranges, palms and pampas plumes which form 
so large a pa of the decorative scheme, \ florist 





sh-net over his door, and in its meshes pink 
entangled, as if to imply that, in this land of 
flowers, one might look for a haul of roses instead of fish. 

When the great day of the ‘‘Battle of ar- 
rives, the upper end of the long main street is gay with 


drapes a ft 


roses are 


Flowers’ 





THE MISSION GARDEN, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
fluttering pennons and bunting, but its brilliancy is soon 
eclipsed by the holiday throng who take their places on 
the long tribunes stretching on either side of the judge's 
stand. With a fanfare of trumpets the mounted mar- 
shals, conspicuous from their bright sashes, clear the 
way and the Festival Float appears. It is drawn by four 
horses, whose silken reins are held by little maidens rep- 
resenting the They are seated in conch-shells, 
formed of pink roses, which rest on a platform of white 
flowers, the sides being draped with roses and smilax. 

In their train follows a gorgeous procession of floats, 
phaetons, carts, brakes and wagonettes, their 
original outlines so completely lost in flowers that they 
seem like veritable fairy equipages. One float, drawn 
by six grays, bears a boat composed entirely of mar- 
xuerites, as are also its oars, rudder and anchor, while 
another carries out the nautical idea by the ‘‘Monitor”’ 
in a sea of green leaves, itself constructed of lilies, with 
a turret of Duchesse roses, from which the cannon keep 
up a steady fire of blossoms, returned by an answering 
bombardment from the grand stand. The Yosemite 
stage-coach, in white daisies and yellow ribbon; the 
George Washington coach, its body of tree moss re- 
heved by garlands of wisteria and Duchesse de Brabant 
roses ; the phaeton of yellow mustard, and the one repre- 
senting the Beauty of Glazonwood rose, are all here. 

\t the famous Bataille des Fleurs at Nice the rarest 
exotics are levied upon for the costly decorations; but 
in this garden of Nature, the fields and canyons furnish 
the sweetest flowers. A phaeton of the Rothschild fam- 
ily, done in violets, which we remembered seeing at the 
carnival in Nice, surely did not excel in beauty a Santa 
Barbara tandem cart covered with the wild brodza, 
whose ‘ate tint, closely resembling that of Parma 
carried out in the harness and accessories. 
The same wild flower was massed the most 
characteristic ‘‘four-in-hands’’—a Spanish farm wagon 
to which were attached four white mules with purple 
nettings hanging down their sides, 

The old days of Spain were brought to mind by the 
bolero jackets and Spanish headdress of the merry party 
inside, who, with guitar and tambourine, added to the 
gay abandon of the scene. <A glowing bit of color was 
furnished by the seventy thousand orange calendulas, 
used to decorate a royal surrey, on whose canopied back, 
like one of King Ludwig's sledges, perched an eagle, 
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holding yellow ribbons attached to the black horses. As 
a dainty contrast came a little carriage all white and 
pink, itself looking like a huge marguerite. Five white 
horses with collars of pink roses were guided by pink 
reins, held by as many outriders. 

Thé trades were represented by designs of great inge- 
nuity and sometimes beauty as well. The honors in this 
line were rightfully won by a tea merchant who ex- 
hibited a Chinese pagoda, drawn by six chestnut horses, 
A tea party was in progress in this vehicle, which was 
transformed into an Oriental bower by peach and cherry 
blossoms, under which ladies of the Flowery Kingdom 
sipped their tea 

With flowers flying through the air, flowers lying 
under foot, flowers covering every wheel and bridle, 
are there any left tocome? A cavalcade of horsemen 


arrives on the scene—Robin Hood and his merry men, 





with Friar Tuck, an Indian, a hermit and a cavalier 
whose costume is white, including his silver-trimmed 









( AW) IVE WHITE HORSES 
sombrero, and whose saddle-cloth is one mass of creamy 
carnations, as is his sorrel’s shield-shaped collar. Cupid 


on a bicycle follows two wheels joined together as a 
yacht under sail, and the procession of flowers is closed 
with the miniature goat-cart of the tiniest competitor. 
At last the banners are distributed, the prizes assigned, 
the final click of the kodak is heard, and the tired revel- 
ers go home to pray for bright skies for the tournament 
to-morrow 

In the meantime a ‘Rose Show” is in progress in the 
Pavilion, where booths of palmettos and callas contain 
the exhibits of flowers, and at night from rails and raft- 
ers, embedded in Southern moss, the stars of hundreds 
of electric lights twinkle. Almost every variety of rose 
is here shown, all grown in the open air, from the superb 
American Beauty, La France or Papa Gontier, to the 
delicate Souvenir de Malmaison and Multiflora. In one 
corner is a collection of shrubs, with the silver tree 
glistening among them, and in another a complete dis- 
play of wild flowers, named and labeled. 

From a beam in the parish churchyard some of the 
old mission bells are hanging, and these are reproduced 
in floral bells of La Marque and Cloth of Gold roses, 
with crosses of contrasting color. 

The day of the tournament is bright as heart could 
wish, and the day fireworks float against a sky of un- 
dimmed blue. The tiers of seats around the race-course 
are thronged with the friends of the champions, many 
of them showing the colors of their favorites in the 
field. Each rider wears a sash of his distinguishing 
color, which makes a brilliant blue as he dashes by, with 
outstretched lance, in the tilting at thering. This feat 
is followed by Gymkhana races and the Spanish sport of 
Colgar, which consists of snatching a purse from the 
ground while riding at full speed; and thus, with the 
breaking and saddling of bronchos, the joust comes to 
an end. 

But the crowning event of these days of revelry is 
yet to take place—the Festival Ball, where human flow- 
ers drift about to the breath of music and the ballroom 
becomes a living garden. The ‘‘Dance of the Flowers’ 
is ushered in by two tiny Bees, who hover about two lit- 
tle pink Rosebuds, and then twelve little boys, as But- 
terflies, fluttering their iridescent wings, announce the 
coming of the Flowers. Two by two these flower- 


dressed maidens glide into the room, the marguerite and 
the morning-glory, the haughty fleur-de-lis 


and the 








CARS IN THE PROCESSION 


showy hollyhock, the moss rose and lily-of-the-valley. 
In ever varying figures they wind in and out in the 
steps of the polka, waltz and schottisch. 

Then with floating veils of multi-colored silk, they 
sway to and fro in the scarf dance, and, still bending 
and waving, disappear. Only a single flower remains— 
the scarlet Passion tlower, whose gleaming draperies of 
crimson satin and trailing vines bring out the rich, dark 
beauty of this representative of the Spanish aristocracy 
of the place. The light of shifting hues is concentrated 
on this floating figure, as it sways and sinks and undu 
lates to the sensuous music of the Spanish Cachucha 
While the spell lasts we watch the rhythmic motion, and 
‘‘we hear the tides of music’s golden sea,”’ 

The dream is ended, the lights burst forth, the band 
drifts into a jin de siécle waltz, and, in a blare of music 
and glory, the Floral Carnival passes away. 

HARRIET RICHARDSON DoNaGHe. 
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CONGRESSMAN J. F. STEWART, NEW JERSEY 


OUR CONGRESSIONAL 


iv @) ENSON WOOD, who will represent the Nineteenth 
oy <e District of Illinois in the Fifty-fourth Congress, 
G2 was born in Pennsylvania in 1839. At the age of 
twenty he went to Illinois, and was engaged for 
two years in teaching a village school. Heserved in an 
I\linvis regiment during the war, and was mustered out 
as Captain. At the close of the war he began the prac- 
tice of law at Effingham, in which he has ever since 
been engaged. His education was obtained in the com- 
mon schools and academies of Northeastern Pennsy|- 
vania and the Law School of the University of Chicago. 
He has held no public office except Representative in the 
General Assembly of Illinois and Mayor of the city of 
Effingham. Mr. Wood was elected to the Fifty-fourth 
Congress on the Republican ticket, receiving 20,128 votes 
to [8.758 for George W. Fithian, Democrat. 
rhe Cowboy Congressman’’ is the sobriquet by 
which his constituents know Charles H. Yoakum, the 
new member from the Third District of Texas. He was 
born on the frontier of that State in 1850, received an 
academic education, and began the practice of law in 
187 He was the first County Attorney of Raines Coun- 
In 1886 he was elected District Attorney of the 
ghth District of Texas, and held the position for four 
irs. In 1892 he was made State Senator, and in this 
tion achieved great popularity. Mr. Yoakum is a 
Democrat of the Jeffersonian school. 
Benton MeMillin, of the Fourth Tennessee District, is 
» able and popular Congressman who has been con- 
spicuous in the last eight Congresses. He was born in 
Kentucky in 1845; was educated in Kentucky and Ten- 
hessee, in which latter State he studied law; was elected 
a member of the House of Representatives in Tennessee 
in 1874; was commissioned by the Governor of Ten- 
nessee to treat with Kentucky in 1875 for the purchase 
of territory; and was chosen elector on the Tilden and 
Hendricks ticket in 1876. He was commissioned by the 
Governor special Judge of the Circuit Court in 1877; 
was elected to the Forty-sixth Congress, and has been 
re-elected regularly to each term ever since. He is a 
in of high talent and unflagging industry. He be- 
longs to the free trade group; was for Mr. Carlisle as 
Speaker against Mr. Randall, and believes in silver, and 
the income tax. 
: James F, Stewart, member-elect from the Fifth New 
Jersey District, was born in Paterson, N. J., in 1851, 
tie was educated in this city, and was graduated from 
the Law School of the University of the City of New 
York, taking the two hundred and fifty-dollar prize for 
the best examination. His home is at Paterson, where 
he is engaged in the practice of the law. Mr. Stewart 
has been three times appointed Recorder of Paterson, 
and occupied that position at the time of his election to 
Uongress 
_ Andrew Price, re-elected from the Third Congress- 
tonal District of Louisiana, was born in 1854 near Frank- 
lin, La.; was graduated from the Law Department of 
Cumberland University at Lebanon, Tenn., in 1875; con- 
inued his legal studies at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo.; was graduated there, and practiced law in 
St. Louis until 1880, when he returned to Louisiana, and 
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engaged in sugar planting. He was a member of the 
Democratic State Central Committee from 1884 to 1888; 
a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in 
1888; was elected to the Fifty-first Congress to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of his father-in-law, Ed 
ward J. Gray; and has since been regularly re-elected 
with but slight opposition. 

Cyrus A. Sulloway will represent the First New 
Hampshire District in the Fifty-fourth Congress, Mr. 
Sulloway was born in Grafton, N. H., in 1830; was ad 
mitted to the Bar in 1863, and has practiced his prof¢ 
sion in Manchester since 1864. 

ine 
NEN’S DARNING PARTIES. 

HE changes and chances of this nineteenth century in 
which we live are rich and strange indeed—richer 
and stranger, surely, than any sea changes such as 
Shakespeare wrote of so eloquently, Those of us who 
are observant, and interested in what goes on around us, 
are continually watching for the latest development in 
the ways of living of men and women. The very latest 
development concerns itself with men, and is in all con- 
science odd enough. Somebody has started darnii; 
parties for men, and they have been a great success so 
far! A certain lady noticed, or found out, that quan- 
tities of men in London throw away their stockings and 
socks directly a hole appears in the toe or heel, mere ly 
because they have nobody at hand to do a bit of darning 
for them. And this philanthropist, cut to the heart v. 
such woful waste of good material, promptly set to 
work to remedy matters. She organized these darning 
parties. On the card of invitation is put: “Ye who at 

tend, bring all your old socks with you.” 

When the men arrive, they are arranged in a neat 
and expectant row around the room, provided with 
darning needles and with yarn, and set busily to work 
to learn the whole art of darning; and it is said that 
they take very kindly to their new occupation, and that 
their progress is exceptionally rapid. All thi 
interesting and very instructive. At this rate 
soon have men making their own frock-coats at home 
turning out a suit of dittos in a few hours, putting the 
ribbons on their straw hats, and sewing together their 
ties. No longer will they wail for female assistance 
when glove buttons fly off incontinently, or fall into de 
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is very 


pression when vests become threadbare. 
they fly to the club and the theatre when th 
night gather round; but, under the genial 
domestic lamp, they will down 
embroidery, or bend irds abs 
delicate mysteries of knitting, tatting or cr 
It is a pretty picture we have conjured up, i 
Strange, perhaps a trifle difficult to thoroughly re 
but very human, very respectable! Of course 
have always been a few themsel ve 
with sewing, knitting, and the like 

We have ourselves met two or three, and have known 
one little man who seldom went from home without 
taking his bit of embroidery with him. But th 
have hitherto been the exception that proves the rule, 
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In future, it appears, they will be the rule that is proved 
by the exception. Many ind darn ina 
rough sort of way, and those who have traveled must be 
familiar with the sight of a hirsute son of the sea, squat 
ting down in the for’ard part of the ship, amd cobbling 
away at a hole in a pair of trousers or a jagged rent in 
a shirt. Such a sight as a man sewing is, however, 
queer enough on land. But no doubt we shall 
come accustomed to it, and marvel at it no more th 

we marvel at the female cyclist or the decadent masher, 
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AN aged Primitive Baptist preacher 
Jessup, fell dead while delivering his sermon at 
Ridge, Ala., on April 14. He was carrying in his poc! 
ets some bread-crumbs prepared with strychnine 
poison the sparrows in his yard, and he 
these, by mistake, thinking that it was the bit of 
which he used to clear his throat. 
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here are no candy or fruit n it 
but a woman does a very brisk trade 
certain cake which suggests a thin, sugary 
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about boys’ clothes, and my recollection 
of American boys is that at this time of 
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sturdy andnice. Theswell little French 
man Wears a sailor suit; or, if he wear 
knee breeches his knees and several 


inches of his legs are left bare. As soon 


as little girls are big enough to run about 
their dri s are cut very short. It i 
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CHESS in the West finds g friend 
in the Times of Denver. The champion 
ship me lal offered annually by that paper 
has fallen this year to Dr. Davieson. Mr. 
R. E. Barnes, the champion of several 
preceding years, refrained from cc 
ing, and now Denver chess players aré 
anxious to see a match two. 

Interest in chess circles in San Francisco 
centres just now in iatch bet 
the Whist Club and the Mechanics Inst 
tute. Such well-known players as Dr. 
Lovegr Messrs. G. R. Thom 
Valentine Huber are engaged in 


a stron 








between the 





ve, 





A WEEK. 
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Valnabie present 
é NATIONAL MERCHAT VDIS 
= DEFT, « 43-253 WALA way 
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—“Wantmpeoa, «| eats BELLE FIG. I5c. 
Re eemal Ig THE ORIGINAL 
Pepsin Gum 
® o }:. The Perfection of 
Showing Gum 
E ous Ee c e 
Pepsin Chew , Cume 


Dering abe, To Opponents 


The Single-Tax 


The Single-Tax Courier, 


, : Price $I a Year. 
Subscribe For It, 
Read It, 


Criticise Us! 


Then 


SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Manager. 








VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 





79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 


NEW YORK Cll 
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* Send me NORTHE vy PACIFIC 
SIX CENTS RAILROA 


in stamps for 


ETCHES OF 
WONDERLAND 
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| YELLOWSTONE Coe 
PARK f 





Food is fuel to the body. 
“Best”? Tonic, Pabst Mal Extract, secures perfect con- 
nptior s fuel; he ice perfect health, strength and beauty. 
st wakeful to delici ous Slumber, At Druggists. 





THE MISTORY OF RREWING BEGINS Wi 
En A 








A FELLOW FEELING WORLD 
i ayeLie U 


FOR TH! 
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“ RALPH TEMPLE @Y@LE @O. 2208 MICHIGAN AV, CHICAGO 

















( AMERICAN WRINGER C 
Se WARRANT E Diss 


\ t WARRANTED ROLLS. pe AMER P= AMER wrinstnco 


AN sa I s 








$2,500,000 capital. See : ‘aanatanped —— — 
f lw er informatiotr KEE, Address 99 Chambers Sireet, New York, 





Pimples, F reckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough. Ony Sk 


00K AT YOUR FACE. pe te Bote aod & tact = Dremss ——s — Dr. Cas p 
Arse Co exion Wafe Pr sctly harmless an 
: y 6 


wafers ma ) ma: 1 $1; 6 boxes "8. Depot, 13 Sixth Ave., New York, 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will cure a stubborn cough when 
all the ordinary cough remedies 
have failed. Try it for yourself, 
We are putting up a fifty-cent 
size chiefly for tl rat purpose. A 
cough is usually the telltale of a 
weakened physic al condition 
Correct that condition by the use 

of a proper remedy and the 
cough will soon disappec ir. 


Sc ott’s Emulsion of Cod-liver 
Oil anc Hypophosp yhites acts in 


l 
two » ways. It nourishes, strength- 
l builds up the system, at 
t 1e time allays the irrita- 
tion and heals the inflammation. 
I i relief at 


‘~hoking sensation 





30 often accompanying a cold. 


Don't be persuaded to take a substitute! 
Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 50c. and $I. 











GRACEF “Ta 
DURABLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


FITTED WITH ''G & J’ TIRES 


~ WHICH GIVE NO TROUBLE” 
‘ » ‘tr t | r es 





Hand 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFa. Co 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York 


Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 





; Weekly 
¢ Recorder _ 
: 1OWeeks for 10 Cts. 


Each issue contains 16 large pages, 1 12 


columns reading matter, Each column ¢ 
is 21 inches long. The ten issues will contain ¢ 


52,920 Squarelnches | 





| — 
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@ of reading matter and illustrations, J 
and the best of both at that, To show 
what a good p. ans tie New YorRK WEEKLY 
RECORDER really is,we willsend it to YOU for ‘ 4 


s Ten Weeks $ 
$ for Ten Cents. | 


@ it is the Largest, Cheapest, and Best 
) Iustrated Family Newspaper. In each @ 
issue , ou get all the News, ‘ atest @ 
Fashions, Coupons for Cut Paper Patverns 















@ and Colored Fashion Plates, M.Quad’s Hu- 

8 ino rous Page, the Great Recorder, Jr., for the q 
Young Folks, Womar ilm of Fact and 4 
Fancy, Startling irm and Gar- 

‘ den, Sporting Gos ebrated ‘*How- 
ard’s Letter,” Gre m Offers, Great 

@ Agents’ Offers, the Greatest of all Premium 


d Hundreds of other Special Fea- 
Also particulars in regard to 


Lists, an 


tures. 


2 $203,986.00 
IN PRIZES 


TO BE GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Send ten cents to the WEEKLY RECORDER, 

15 Spruce St., New York, and get the 

Greatest Illustrated Family Newspaper ‘ 


FOR TEN WEEKS, : 


BSOCHSHTES OOS SEECHESSOOCOO 














L. SHAW’S 


SKELETON BANG, 


¢ Ideal Wigs and Waves. 











N “ee cas x 
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fr om 83. 00 0; 
Wavy mate Switches. 
$5 





i lye s 
eautlt ul,” sent 
L. SHAW, 31 Ww. 14th St., NE w YORK. 





FOLKS reduced d. 15 Ibs. 

a month, A Her- 

bal remedy. “tise M. 

Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

writes, I lost 43 Ibs. and 

feel splendid. Free Trial Box 
and particulars (sealed) 4 cents, 

HALL CO.Box ... 404 St. Louis, Mo, 
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ears 


A lazy boy 
gets up in the 
morning just 
for the fun of a 


scrub with it. 





$5.00 IN COLD. 


Presented to any person sending Five Sub- 
scriptions to 





The GREAT DEMOCRATIC WEEKLY 
of New York. 


Cor timely, interesting matter relative 
POLITICAL, 


SOCIAL and 
HUMOROUS, 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00 a year. 


SEND 256. ; Bae shaw ag bi py a 


oerayi igs and signatures of prominent Demo- 
cratic statesmen, ‘or hi story of Tam many Hall. 


TAMMANY TIMES Co., 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Monarch Bicvcies 








Four Styles = - $85 and $100. 
MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


| Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., Chicago. 
j w York, 





Reade St., 


fastern Branch: 
F, Guyon Co, “Ltde Managers. 


Tae C, 





e020] 0006000600860060 


¢ AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER!! 


We want 1000 m<¢ sre active agents be fore 
bene will guarantee $20 to $30 1 P 


ima | 





can be easily made in any locality 
sell themselves; we furnish a la 








samples entire ly FREE and ai ov & 
@ cent. commission on all sales. Send to-day @ 

for full particulars, or we wil ll send with 

samea Valuable sample of our goods in 

@ Solid Silver upon receipt of 10 ee ate =n 

@ ciive r orstamps ablished in 


dress, ST. NDARD SILV ERW ARE 
CO., Boston, Mass. 


GOGO 0G0O600G0S 


BIGYGLES ‘aztest GHEAP 
FACTORY PRICES 
WINDSORS m= a are built stronger, look han foes 


catalogue SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW. 


SIEG & WALPOLE M’F’C CO., CHICACO. 


M AKE MONE i by Ss peon sting on. 5 


ru ary 18, March dividend 55 per cent Addre sa, empl @ 
jon Co., 34 Lasalle St., Chicago, lll. Highest 
references, 


$3 / ADA STEADY WORK. Your owns 
Lady jentlen + 
kh. EB. BALDWIN a CO.. 37 Park Pl, “Detrolt,™ 
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